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Two years had yet to run before the king attained Ms majority, fixed
by the Pope at fourteen. They were years of turbulence: there was a
Muslim revolt with its centre at Corleone; Diepold, embroiled with the
Chancellor, joined the German bands who plundered the Terra di Lavoro;
the native barons usurped jurisdiction, built illegal castles, carried on
their feuds, and tormented the population. Innocent did more than
exhort: he drove out one German adventurer, and gave his county of
Sora to his own brother Richard; at a congress in San Germane (June
1208) he set up a fresh regency for the mainland. But when the kingdom
was consigned to Frederick the demesne was depleted, and the revenues
were so exhausted that the most pressing daily needs of the king were only
provided for by the loyal gifts of the townsmen of the greater cities.

Secluded in the palace and its gardens, Frederick had grown up amid
adversities. Even so he had been able to develope his marvellous natural
powers, training assiduously his strong and active body, and enriching his
mind with every kind of profitable study. He said himself later that in
his youth, before taking up the burden of government, he had sought after
knowledge and loved her beauty without ceasing, and had always breathed
her balsamic perfumes. Two months after his majority there landed
at Palermo the wife chosen for him by the Pope, Constance, sister of
Peter II of Aragon and widow of Emeric, King of Hungary (February
1209). She was accompanied by her brother Alfonso, Count of Provence,
and a brilliant train of Aragonese, Catalan, and Provencal knights, and
400 lances for her husband's service. But when, already provoked by the
insolence of the Sicilian barons, Frederick marched eastwards "to conquer
the land," his foreign forces were dissipated by an epidemic, and he
"remained at Messina with his townsmen, for there were no other knights
with him.11 Secret conspiracy and open insolence were rife among the
nobles. The king succeeded in cajoling them, and then suddenly arrested
a number of them and confiscated their usurped domains. Other energetic
acts followed, such as the dismissal of the Chancellor; the canons of
Palermo, on their refusing to elect a nominee as archbishop, were exiled.
But here Frederick found himself still in trammels. The Pope rated him
for the sentence on the canons, and commanded the reinstatement of
Walter of Palear as Chancellor (25 January 1210). Frederick charac-
teristically justified his treatment of the barons by a manifesto; at this
moment, however, he and his suzerain were in dire need of one another's aid.

If the possession of Sicily by his son confirmed in some measure the
work of Henry VI, the peace he had given Italy collapsed at his death.
The three duchies he had formed in the centre fell to pieces as we have
seen, and everywhere the intestine war burst out more furiously than ever.
The Pope himself was an aggressive, if not warlike, power. Immediately
on his accession he secured control of the prefect and the senator of
Rome, only to lose it again when the Romans, against his command,
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